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Atte you worried? Are you miserable? If so, 
you are invited to read this booklet to develop 
a better understanding of your problems. It 


is dedicated to you and to those who worry. 


Fear and Worry 


Fear and worry are born of the imaginings 
of a mind that is influenced by worldly con- 
ditions. They are rooted in craving and at- 
tachment. In fact, life is like a motion picture 
in which everything is constantly moving and 
changing. Nothing in this world is permanent 
or still. Those who are youthful and strong 
have fear of dying young. Those who are old 
and suffering worry about living too long. In 
between these two are those who crave for 
merriment all the year round. 

Joyful expectations of the pleasant seem 


to pass off too quickly. Fearful expectations 
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of the unpleasant create anxieties that do not 
seem to go away. Such feelings are natural. 
Such ups and downs of life play with an il- 
lusory self or ego, like a puppet on a string, 
but the mind is supreme unto itself. 

The training of the mind, otherwise 
known as mental culture, is the first step to- 
wards taming mental unrest. The Buddha 
had explained, 

“From craving springs grief, 

from craving springs fear, 

For him who is wholly free from craving, 

there is no grief, much less fear.” 

All forms of attachment will end in sor- 
row. Neither tears nor long goodbyes can end 
the transience of life. All compounded things 
are impermanent. 

Both the old and the young suffer in this 


existence. No one is exempted. Many teenag- 
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ers have growing pains. Being neither frogs 
nor tadpoles, teenagers are understandably in- 
experienced at building stable relationships 
with members of the opposite sex. They try 
to show off their attractiveness in trying to 
impress the members of the opposite sex, who 
are flattered to see themselves as sex objects. 
Both try to behave not as they really are, but 
as what they think is adult. They are afraid 
that if they behave naturally, they will be 
laughed at. This type of behaviour has the 
potential for being exploited. There is fear of 
rejection as well as worry about deflated egos. 
Unrequited love will often ‘break’ many teen- 
age hearts because they feel they have made 
‘fools of themselves’. Some are even driven to 
commit suicide. But such traumas could be 
avoided if life is seen as it really is. Young 


people must be taught the Buddhist approach 
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to life, so that they can grow and mature in 
the correct way. 

“Wheresoever fear arises, it arises in the fool, 
not in the wise man,” said the Buddha. 

Fear is nothing more than a state of 
mind. One’s state of mind is subject to con- 
trol and direction — the negative use of 
thought produces fear, while the positive use 
of thought enables our hopes and ideals to be 
realised. The choice rests entirely with our- 
selves. Every human being has the ability to 
control his own mind. Nature has endowed 
man with absolute control over one thing, 
and that is thought. Everything that a man 
creates begins in the form of a thought. Here 
is the key to help one understand the princi- 
ple by which fear may be mastered. 

A noted British anatomist was once asked 


by a student what was the best cure for fear, 


and he answered, “Try doing something for 
someone.” 

The student was considerably astonished 
by the reply, and requested further enlighten- 
ment, whereupon his instructor said, “You 
can't have two opposing sets of thoughts in your 
mind at one and the same time.” One set of 
thoughts will always drive the other out. If, 
for instance, your mind is completely occu- 
pied with an unselfish desire to help someone 
else, you cannot be harbouring fear at the 
same time. 

“Worry dries up the blood sooner than age.” 
Fear and worry in moderation are natural 
instincts of self-preservation, but constant, 
irrational fear and prolonged worry are relent- 
less enemies to the human body. They de- 


range the normal bodily functions. 


Control your Mind 
Man's mind influences his body profoundly. 


The mind has just as much potential to be a 
medication as it has to be a poison. When the 
mind is vicious, it can kill a being but when 
it is steady and diligent, it can benefit others. 
When the mind is concentrated on right 
thoughts, and supported by right effort and 
understanding, the effect it produces is im- 
mense. A mind with pure and wholesome 
thoughts leads to healthy, relaxed living. 
The Buddha said, “No enemy can harm 
one as much as one’s own thoughts of craving, 
thoughts of hate, thoughts of jealousy and so on.” 
A man, who does not know how to ad- 
just his mind according to circumstances, is 
almost like a dead man. Turn your mind in- 
wards, and try to find pleasure within your- 


self. 
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It is only when the mind is controlled 
and properly directed that it becomes useful 
to its owner and the society. An unruly mind 
is a liability to both its owner and others. All 
the havoc wrought in this world is the crea- 
tion of men who have not learned the way of 
mind-control, balance and poise. 

Calmness is not weakness. A man with a 
calm attitude at all times demonstrates him- 
self as a man of culture. It is not too hard for 
one to be calm when things are favourable, 
but it is indeed hard to be composed when 
things go wrong. It is this difficult quality 
that is worth achieving, because by exercising 
such calm and control, a man builds strength 


of character. 


The Voice of Nature 


Modern man does not listen to the voice of 
nature because of his preoccupation with ma- 
terial gains and pleasures. He is so preoccu- 
pied with worldly pleasures that he neglects 
his spiritual needs. This unnatural behaviour 
of contemporary man immediately results in 
a wrong view of human life and its ultimate 
purpose. It is the cause of all the frustration, 
anxiety, fear and insecurity of our present 
times. 

If man is cruel and wicked, and lives 
against the laws of nature and the cosmos, his 
actions, speech and thoughts would pollute 
the whole environment. Nature that is abused 
will not provide what man requires for his 
living; instead, clashes, conflicts, epidemics 


and disasters will be in store for him. 


If man lives in accordance with this natu- 
ral law, leads a righteous life, purifies the 
world through the merits of his virtues and 
radiates his compassionate love towards other 
living beings, he can bring about happiness 
for mankind. One who really likes peace 
should not violate another man’s freedom. It 
is wrong to disturb and deceive others. 

You may be a very busy person, but 
spend at least a few minutes a day in medi- 
tation or in reading some valuable books. 
This habit will relieve your worries and de- 
velop your mind. Religion is for your benefit. 
Therefore, it is your duty to think about your 
religion. Spare some time to attend gatherings 
held in a religious atmosphere. Even a short 
period spent in the company of spiritually- 


inclined people will produce good results. 


Mental Health & 


Criminal Tendencies 


The increase in all kinds of mental ailments 
and disturbances is the most alarming trend 
of all diseases of the modern age. There are 
more and more mentally sick patients all over 
the world, especially in the affluent countries. 

In many cases, the criminal element 
within our society is mentioned in the same 
breath as mental illness. One positive and far- 
reaching result, stemming directly from the 
research work of Freud, is the recognition 
that criminals and delinquents are mentally 
sick people, who need treatment rather than 
punishment. It is this liberal outlook on the 
problem that is the basis of all “progressive” 
social reforms to replace punishment with re- 


habilitation. 
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Know Thy Neighbour 


When we do not see how other people live, 
we may not learn the different ways of living. 
Travel is the best form of education. Personal 
encounters with people who are different 
from ourselves make us feel more sympa- 
thetic. Intolerance often arises from ignorance 


of another person’s needs and way of think- 


ing. 


Man's Unhappiness 
The Buddha taught that all of man’s unhap- 
piness results from the selfish desire for more 
pleasures that money can buy, more power 
over other men, and, most important of all, 
the desire to live forever, even after death! The 
desire for these things makes people selfish. 


They think only of themselves, want things 
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only for themselves, and do not care about 
what happens to other people. When their 
wishes are not fulfilled, they become restless 
and discontented. The only way to avoid this 
restlessness is to get rid of the desires that 
cause it. This is very difficult, but when a 


man achieves it, he appreciates it. 


Time will Heal Our Wounds 


Trouble passes. What has caused you to burst 
into tears will soon be forgotten. You may 
remember that you cried but not why you 
did so! As we grow up and go through life, 
we are often surprised at how we lie awake at 
night, brooding over something that has up- 
set us during the day, or how we nurse resent- 
ment against someone by letting the same 
thoughts run through our minds concerning 


how to have our own back. We may fly into 
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a rage at the spur of the moment over some- 
thing, and later wonder what it was that we 
were so angry about, and be surprised tore. 
alise what a waste of time and energy it had 
all been. We have deliberately continued be- 
ing unhappy when we could have stopped 
being so and started thinking about some- 
thing else which is more wholesome. 

Whatever our troubles are, and however 
aggrieved we may feel, time will heal our 
wounds, but surely there must be something 
we can do to prevent ourselves from being 
hurt in the first place. Why should we allow 
others or our troubles to drain away our en- 
ergy and make us unhappy? The answer is 
that they do not. It is we who make ourselves 
unhappy. 

You may have some trouble in your 


working place but you should not infect your 
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home with a bad atmosphere. You should re- 
alise that there is an end to those problems. 
The solutions could be found in achieving 
freedom from our selfish desires, by eradicat- 
ing all forms of confusion and ignorance. 
Whenever we fail to find a solution to a 
problem, we are inclined to find a scapegoat, 
on whom we vent our frustration. We are not 
prepared to admit our own shortcomings. It 
is easier to put the blame on others. In fact, 
some even take pleasure in doing so. This is 
a completely wrong attitude to adopt. We 
must not show resentment towards others. 
We should do our utmost, painstakingly and 
calmly, to resolve our own problems. We 
must be prepared to face up to any difficul- 


ties that we encounter. 
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Healthy Atmosphere 


Jokes and remarks directed at you in bad taste 
should be deflected with good humour. This 
is one way to avoid enmity with anybody. 
Losing your cool while playing the game will 
cause you to become strung up. You will for- 
feit a possible win. That will even spoil the 
pleasure of those watching the game. 

There is no way that you can change 
everyone in this world to your way of think- 
ing. It is not even desirable. If everyone 
agrees with you, the world will soon run out 
of ideas. 

There are many ways of correcting a per- 
son when he is wrong. By criticising, blam- 
ing and railing at him in public, you will be 
humiliating him, rather than correcting him. 
One is certain to make more enemies through 


criticism. If you can show concern for a per- 
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son with kind words, he will thank you for 
it someday. 

Never use harsh or unpleasant words 
whenever you express your views on certain 
issues. Diplomacy, gentleness and politeness 
do not hurt anybody. In fact, they will open 
many doors for more effective communica- 
tion. 

Do not feel defensive when your own 
faults are being pointed out. Your faults are 
your signposts for learning perfection. Tem- 
per is a poor camouflage for shortcomings. 
When someone loses his temper, he will blurt 
out too many things which are better left 
unsaid. Never reveal a former friend’s per- 
sonal secret, no matter how angry you are 
with him now. You will only degrade your- 
self in the process and others would never 


accept you as a sincere friend thereafter. Oth- 
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ers will think you could do to them the same 
thing that you did to hurt a former friend, no 


one will trust you. 


Have The Courage to 


Face Criticism 


Sweetness causes sickness, while bitterness 
comes with the cure. Praise is sweetness, an 
excess of which causes sickness; while criti- 
cism is like a bitter pill which cures. We must 
have the courage to welcome criticism and 
not be afraid of it. 

“The ugliness we see in others 

Is a reflection of our own nature.” 

A man’s life, circumstances and world are 
reflections of his own thoughts and beliefs. 
All men are mirrors of themselves, reflecting 


their own natures, including their pains and 


ills. 
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Happiness and Materialism 


Many people believe that they can solve all 
their problems by just having money. They, 
however, fail co realise chat money itself has 
its attendant problems. Money cannot solve 
all problems. 

Most people never think properly. All 
through their lives, they are like race-track 
greyhounds running after a rabbit decoy. 
When the chase ends, all the excitement dis- 
appears. This is very much like the nature of 
sensual happiness in the wonderland of ma- 
terialism. As soon as the desired object is 
obtained, the happiness ends and new desires 
arise. Getting the object appears not quite as 
satisfying as the chase itself. 

When we lose something, remember the 


following advice:- 


“Say not that this is yours and that is mine, 
Just say, this came to you and that to me, 
So we may not regret the fading shine, 

Of all the glorious things which ceased to be.” 
Wealth is not something for you to accu- 
mulate for craving’s sake. It is intended for 
your welfare, as well as the welfare of others. 

Try to make the world around you a better 

place to live in. Use your wealth wisely to 

reduce the sufferings of the poor, the sick and 
the aged. Fulfill your duties to your people, 
your country and your religion. When the 
time comes for you to leave, you will have 
immense peace and bliss as you recall the past 
good and selfless deeds that you have done. 

Seeking wealth through gambling is like 
expecting a passing cloud to shelter us from 


the sun. On the other hand, aspiring for pros- 
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perity through diligent work is as secure 
as building a permanent shelter from the sun 
and rain. 

“Your property will remain when you die. 
Your friends and relatives will follow you up to 
your grave, but only the good or bad actions that 
you have done during your lifetime (karma) will 
follow you beyond the grave.” 

Fulfilling dreams of riches may sound 
magical, but fear and worry always lie in wait 
for such magic to wear off. A rich lifestyle 
brings its share of mental disturbance. With 
an abundance of ill-used wealth, it becomes 
impossible to attain the simple things in life 
such as friendship, trust and confidence, 
which are taken for granted in humbler cir- 
cumstances. When a lifestyle begins to gen- 
erate a sense of insecurity, wisdom is required 


to put oneself on the right track again. Riches 
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have their trade-offs — the happiness of own- 
ing them is diminished by as much fear and 
worry about losing them. 

For our personal happiness, we should ac- 
quire wealth righteously. “Blessed are they 
who earn their living without harming oth- 
ers,” said the Buddha. Our happiness cannot 
be long-lived and meaningful if our wealth 
leaves sorrow and suffering in its wake. 
Wealth that is flouted arouses envy, but 
wealth that is well managed earns respect. 

Your wealth can edify your house but not 
you. Only your own virtues can edify you. Your 
dress can adorn your body but not you. Only 
your good conduct can do so. 

Ultimately, it is blissful to know that 
“happiness is a perfume that you cannot pour 
on others without getting a few drops on 


yourself.” The world may not be what you 
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want it to be, but you can tune your heart to 
find happiness within it. It is only when you 
have suffered for doing good that you can rise 
above others in understanding and personal 
happiness. 

“If we want to find happiness, let us stop 
thinking about gratitude or ingratitude and 
give for the inner joy of giving. Ingratitude is 
natural — like weeds. Gratitude is like a rose. 
It has to be fed, watered, cultivated, loved and 
protected.” 

(Dale Carnegie) 


Act Wisely 


Man must know how to use his youth, 
wealth and knowledge at the proper time and 
place and in the proper way, for his own 
benefit, as well as the benefit of others. If he 


misuses his privilege, it will only cause his 
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downfall. “Man must be strong enough to know 
when he is weak, brave enough to encounter 
fear, dignified and having moral courage in 
honest defeat, humble and gentle in victory.” 

Some people have the blessings of sudden 
wealth through chance or inheritance, but 
not many are endowed with the wisdom to 
protect it, conserve it or put it to good use. 
Anything that is not earned through the 
sweat of hard work tends to be squandered 
through abuse. 


Adjust Ourselves 


Customs and traditions are important chan- 
nels for the learning and sharing of human 
experiences in any community. The dilemma 
that we face in an ever changing world is 
whether to live with or break with the past. 


There will always be a ‘generation gap’ be- 
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tween the old and the young because of dif- 
ferent perceptions of changing circumstances 
and values. The older generation fears that 
the young people may lose their heritage 
while the young people worry that an ancient 
past may become a stumbling block in mod- 
ern living. Change must always be considered 
carefully. 

Popular culture creates momentary idols 
and folk heroes who portray images of con- 
flicting lifestyles. The mass media helps to re- 
inforce this and young minds are prone to ac- 
cept everything that the mass media propa- 
gate. There may be political or social messages 
in movements such as the Hippie or Yuppie 
movements but it is vital for the young to 
have the wisdom of the older generation to 
separate the good from the bad. The time- 


tested and proven good old values do not 
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change. Values such as thrift, honesty, liber- 
ality and hard work for dignified living re- 
main fresh in any community. 

In an Asian setting, the customs and tra- 
ditions associated with marriages and funer- 
als are very important. The question is 
whether we should spend so much money 
and time to carry out these customs and tra- 
ditions in the modern world. Are they really 
necessary? There is no better advice than what 
the Buddha gave in the Kalama Sutta: 

“When you know yourselves that these ideas 
are unprofitable, liable to censure, condemned 
by the wise, and if they are being adopted and 
put into effect, they would lead to harm and 
suffering, then you should abandon them.... 
When you know yourselves that these things are 
wholesome, blameless, commended by the wise, 


and if they are being adopted and put into ef- 
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fect, they would lead to welfare and happiness, 
then you should practise them and abide by 
them.” 

Every man is a creature of the universe. 
So long as man is concerned with making our 
society more humane and re-ordering the 
world for the better, time will always bridge 
the gap between the young and the old. 
Worry and fear over the direction of change 
will lose their grip. The older people only 
have to remember how their own parents had 
objected to certain ways of living that were 
considered modern at the time when they 
were young. Tolerance to differences on an 
issue is a virtue. An open attitude can only 


be a happy one. 
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Mind Your Own Business 


It is blissful to be able to attend to your own 
affairs without entertaining doubts about oth- 
ers. Here is the Buddha's advice: 

“Let none find fault with others; let none 
see the omissions and commissions of others, but 
let one see one’s own acts, done and undone.” 

“He who is always observant of others’ 
faults, and irritable, increases his own defile- 
ments. He is far from the destruction of defile- 
ments.” 

“The faults of others are easily seen, but 
one’s own is difficult to see. One winnows oth- 
ers’ faults like chaff, but hides ones own as a 
crafty fowler covers himself.” 

No one is free from blame and criticism. 
The Buddha said, 

“People blame others for their silence. They 
blame those who talk much and those who talk 
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in moderation. There is, therefore, no one in this 
world who is not blamed.” He further said, 
“There never was, there never will be, nor is 
there now, anyone who is wholly blamed or 
wholly praised.” 

Not all who criticise you are your en- 
emies. You can use their remarks to find out 
the weaknesses in yourself which you cannot 
see, 

You should not give up good work just 
because of criticism. If you can admit your 
own weaknesses, indeed you have the intel- 
lectual strength to succeed. 

“The noble ones swerve not from the right 
path, let happen what may and no longer crave 
after worldly joys. The wise ones remain calm 
and constant in mind, alike in joy and in sor- 


» 
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Be Unbiased 


You should not come to any hasty decision 
regarding any matter when you are in a bad 
mood or under provocation. Any decision or 
conclusion reached during such a period 
would be a matter that you could regret one 
day. Allow your mind to calm down first and 
think. Then, your judgement will be an un- 
biased one. 

Cultivate tolerance, for tolerance helps 
you to sympathise with other people’s trou- 
bles. Avoid unnecessary criticism. Try to re- 
alise that even the finest human being is not 
infallible. The weakness that you find in your 
neighbour can be found in yourself. It has 
been said that you should not throw stones 


at others while staying in glass houses. 
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Humility 
Humility is the wise man’s measure for know- 
ing the difference between what is and what 
is yet to be. “The Buddha Himself started 
His ministry by discarding all His princely 
pride in an act of self-humiliation. He at- 
tained sainthood during His life, but He 
never lost His naturalness and never assumed 
superior airs. His dissertations and parables 
were never pompous. He had time for the 
most humble of men. He never lost His sense 


of humour.” 


Do Not Waste Your Time 
To waste a man’s existence in worrying about 
the future, in grieving over the past, in idle- 
ness or in heedlessness, is to show his lack of 
fitness for the noble place that he holds as the 


best of earthly creatures. He will thus create 
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bad karma which will relegate him to a place 
befitting his unworthiness. Bear this in mind, 
and do good while life lasts. By wasting your 
time, you harm not only yourself but also 
others, for your time is as much others’ as it 


is yours. 


Patience and Tolerance 


Be patient with all. Anger leads one along a 
blind path. While it irritates and annoys oth- 
ers, it also hurts oneself. Anger weakens the 
physical body and disturbs the mind. A harsh 
word, like an arrow discharged from a bow, 
can never be retracted even if you offer a 
thousand apologies. 

Certain creatures cannot see in the daytime 
whilst some others are blind at night, but a 
man, who is driven to intense hatred, does not 


observe anything, either by day or night. 
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When you are angry, who do you fight 
with? What do you fight with? You fight with 
yourself, for you are the worst enemy of your- 
self. The mind is your best friend but it can 
easily become your worst foe. Some types of 
heart trouble, rheumatic disorders, and skin 
diseases are traceable to chronic resentment, 
hatred and jealousy. Such destructive feelings 
poison the heart. They foster the develop- 
ment of latent diseases by reducing the body's 


natural defences against disease microbes. 


Returning Good for Evil 


If you want to be rid of your enemies, you 
must first kill the greatest enemy within you 
— your anger. If you are perturbed by the dis- 
tractions from your enemies, it means that 
you are fulfilling the wishes of your enemies 


by unknowingly entering their trap. 
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You should not think that you can only 
learn from those who praise you, help you, 
and associate with you very closely. You could 
learn many things from your enemies. You 
should not think that they are entirely wrong 
just because they happen to be your enemies. 
They may also possess certain good qualities. 

You cannot get rid of your enemies by re- 
turning evil for evil, you would only make 
more enemies in this way. The best method 
to overcome your enemies is to radiate your 
compassionate love towards them. You may 
think that this is impossible or does not make 
any sense, but it is the proven way of every 
cultured man. When you know that there is 
someone who is very angry with you, you 
should first try to find out the main cause. If 
it is due to your mistake, you should admit 


it and do not hesitate to apologise to him. If 
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it is due to certain misunderstandings be- 
tween both of you, you must enlighten him 
with a heart-to-heart talk. 

If it is due to jealousy, try radiating your 
compassionate love. You could influence him 
with your mental vibrations. You may not be 
able to understand how it works but the ex- 
periences of many people have shown that it 
is the most powerful, intelligent and easiest 
method to win friends. It is highly recom- 
mended in Buddhism. Of course, to do this, 
you must have confidence and patience with 
yourself, By doing this, you will be able to 
make your enemy understand that he is in 
the wrong. Besides, you would also benefit in 
various ways for not accommodating enmity 


in your heart. 
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Compassionate Love 


As long as there is one fellow creature whom 
you can console with your kind words, whom 
you can enliven and cheer by your presence, 
whom you can help with your worldly pos- 
sessions, however little that charity may be, 
you are a precious member of the human 
race. You should never be disheartened or de- 
pressed. 

There may be times when those whom 
you love do not seem to care for you, and you 
are apt to have a heavy heart, but there is no 
justification for feeling dejected. What does 
anything matter so long as you know that 
you are full of compassion for your fellow 
men? One should never depend on others for- 
one’s happiness. He who expects to secure sat- 
isfaction in life from others is worse than the 


beggar who kneels and cries for his daily bread. 
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The Menace of 
Drug Abuse & Alcoholism 


Alcohol has been described as one of the 
prime causes of man’s physical and moral deg- 
radation. Currently, another more vicious 
form of abuse, the use of harmful and dan- 
gerous drugs, especially heroin, has created a 
much more serious human and social prob- 
lem. This problem is now worldwide. The 
repercussions of drug abuse are more serious 
and deadly than those of alcoholism. Theft, 
robbery, sex-related crimes and swindling of 
vast sums of money have occurred under the 
pernicious influence of drug abuse. 

Drug lords, not being content as death 
merchants, have even tried to control weak 
governments through corruption, bribery, 


subversion and bombings. As a matter of 
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public policy, governments have to protect 
their citizens against drug abuse. Yet, drug 
lords, with their devilish schemes, have 
threatened the very foundation of society — 
human dignity. Spokesmen of conscience 
and their families constantly run the risk of 
death because they dare to cross the lawless 
path of the drug lords. 

Without international co-operation to 
stamp out this evil, the vitality and the future 
of many nations will be bleak indeed. Count- 
less millions of hard-earned dollars have been 
spent worldwide to help the addicts get rid 
of their evil habits but the maddening craze 
persists. It is our duty to help in whatever 
manner we can, to eradicate this dreadful 
menace and prevent our children from get- 


ting near drugs. 
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Life as a drug addict or an alcoholic is a 
life of torture and hell on earth, leading one 


to an early death. 


Drunkenness 


Drunkenness expels reasons, 

Drowns memory, 

Defaces the brain, 

Diminishes strength, 

Inflames the blood, 

Causes external and internal incurable 
wounds. 

It is a witch to the body, 

A devil to the mind, 

A thief to the purse, 

The beggar’s curse, 

The wife’s woe, 


The children’s sorrow, 
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The picture of a beast, 

And self-murder. 

A drunkard drinks to others’ health, | 
And robs himself of his own. 


As human beings, we should have self-control 
to distinguish between what is good and evil. 
Keep away from drug abuse and alcoholism 
and help others to do so. That will be the 


greatest service to humanity. 


You Create Heaven and Hell Here 


“If you want to live in this world peacefully 
and happily, allow others to live peacefully 
and happily too, so that you can make this 
world worthy of life.” Unless and until you 
adjust yourself to live according to these no- 


ble principles, you cannot expect happiness 
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and peace in this world. You cannot expect 
to get happiness and peace from the heaven 
simply by praying. 

If you act according to moral principles 
by upholding human dignity, you can create 
your own heaven right here in this world. You 
can also create the hell-fire on this earth it- 
self if you abuse valuable human life. By not 
knowing how to live according to this univer- 
sal cosmic law, we often stumble. If each man 
tries to lead a harmless and respectable life, 
people can enjoy real heavenly bliss better 
than the kind that some people hope to gain 
after death. 

It is superfluous to create a heaven else- 
where to reward virtues, or a hell to punish 
vice. Virtues and evils have inevitable results 
in this world itself regardless of religious faith. 


Compassion for all beings is the only way to 
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create heaven. We can have this irresistible, 
luminous ideal for the good of society and 
mankind, by cultivating tolerance, compas- 
sion and concern for others’ progress and 
happiness. We have progressed to this stage 
as a human race because illustrious individu- 
als have shown us the way. By helping oth- 
ers morally, you help yourself and by helping 
yourself morally, you help others. 


A Happy Married Life 


In a true marriage, the husband and wife 
think more for the partnership that they share 
than for themselves. Marriage is a bicycle 
made for two. A feeling of security and con- 
tentment comes from mutual efforts. Impa- 
tience and misunderstanding are responsible 
for most family problems. A wife is not her 


husband’s servant. She deserves respect as an 
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equal. Though a husband has the breadwin- 
ner’s duties, helping out with household 
chores does not demean a husband’s mascu- 
linity. At the same time, a nagging and 
grumpy wife is not going to make up for 
shortages in the home. Neither will her sus- 
picion of her husband help to make a happy 
marriage. If her husband has shortcomings, 
only tolerance and kind words will help him 
to see the light. Right understanding and 
moral conduct are the practical aspects of 
wisdom. 

Marriage is a blessing but many people 
turn their married lives into a curse. Poverty 
is not the main cause of an unhappy married 
life. Both husband and wife must learn to 
share the pleasure and pain of everything in 
their daily lives. Mutual understanding is the 


secret of a happy family life. 
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Do Not Worry 
The secret of happy, successful living is to do 


what needs to be done now, and not worry 
about the past or the future. We cannot re- 
shape the past, nor can we anticipate every- 
thing in the future. There is but one moment 
of time over which we have some conscious 
control and that is the present. 

Many people just worry about the future. 
They have to learn to adjust themselves to the 
circumstances. Whatever castles they may 
build in the air, whatever dreams they may 
have, they must always remember that they 
are living in this world of constant friction 
and change. 

“There are no stars which we could trust, 
There is no guiding light, 
And we know that we must 
BE GOOD, BE JUST, BE RIGHT.” 
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Pillars of Success 


Failures are but the pillars of success. To learn 
from our failures is to achieve success. Never 
to have failed is never to have won. Unless we 
experience failure and its bitterness, we would 
never appreciate the sweetness of victory. It 
becomes merely a turn of events that is of 
little or no interest. Failures not only help us 
to succeed, they make us energetic, enthusi- 
astic, and rich in experiences. 

“We live and work and dream, 

Each has his little scheme; 

Sometimes we laugh, 

Sometimes we cry, 

And thus the days go by.” 


The Real Beauty 


Physical ugliness is not a handicap to a 
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charming personality. If an ugly person cul- 
tivates the virtue of compassionate love, that 
love will show in so many winning ways — 
serenity, radiance, kindliness and gentleness. 
That kind of attractiveness will easily com- 
pensate for any shortcomings in appearance. 

By comparison, a handsome person, with 
airs or conceit, will look very unappealing 
and repulsive. Inner charm is the real beauty. 


It has a special quality and attractiveness. 


Why is it Difficult to Depart 
from this World? 


For most people, death is an unwelcome 
event. With so many cravings to be satisfied, 
the business of living in spite of enormous 
suffering is never quite finished. People feel 


more comfortable with the illusion of happi- 
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ness than with the reality of death. If they 
have to think about it at all, it only has a slot 
at the eleventh hour. 

Attachment to worldly life creates a fear 
of death, but the truth is that all life is noth- 
ing but suffering. Death is natural and inevi- 
table. It is not half as frightening as the 
thought of dying itself. The mind has an abil- 
ity of its own to create and to stretch phan- 
tom images of death. The reason is that a 
mind, which is not trained to see life with all 
its impermanence and unsatisfactoriness, is 
likely to cling to illusions just as a drowning 
man will cling even to a straw. 

It creates uneasiness even for those who 
pray fervently to an imaginary supernatural 
being for forgiveness and a place in heaven, 


when life seems hopeless. Of course, the fear 
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of death is a manifestation of instinctive self- 
preservation, but there is a way to overcome 
that fear. Do some selfless service for the 
welfare of others to gain hope and confidence 
in the next life. Altruism purges all selfish at- 
tachments. 

Purity of the mind and detachment from 
worldly things will ensure a happy parting 
from this world. It is the constant contempla- 
tion on death to understand the imperma- 
nence of life, and the wisdom to correct the 
wrong way of living, that take the fear out of 
death. Strengthen the mind to face the facts 
and realities of life. Avoid unrealistic and im- 
practicable ambitions. Develop self-confi- 
dence. Then you will be more relaxed in over- 


coming your difficulties in life. 
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APHAREM BMRA RA. (ARE 
ATRRMMaKE, RAT RAHA 
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Tid tl ez HK, AL ARAB A eA. FRAN 
MBX Rie RAR, Aaa OH 
TEN ATI RA. AS, OMAHA, DA 
TE Wi Bk PR SOR AG BH th A A Rt, os 
BAHT AC, RHR Bh 
FF 2 (i) $e Hb APB ft A. 


Fe TP BY 1G AE I 


FE RAE MAE, BEWKEE 
ERA RABI MM KA, MAB 
SA Flat. UHRA MB. 
KASRSRENAS. MHARMBA 
Hh Ay FE Te BY FR AR, TRS A A 
BUR, FHBUAKSRMRB. % 
Pa YH a 

AMZ. LSILAZAMARKZ la] 
BBA A AER, RAPA RS 
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RRS WEA SR. KCKAMABRMS 
F, BMPR AB. BRR 
RFR, FESR M TE, RAL 
{LAF RMRF. EAH, ARPA 
FEAT GREY, SEF AN WMT Ce HE AR 
TIA . WHA DLR RECA . RAN th 
HAHA, BMRA HSE 
MIRC, VAG ERS. BFA 
SAAR, RMMRERK. 

A — At, HRSA AAR 
Zin. FARO, MHA CHM 
TERA IR. RIFE AR He | ee 
QGHERRA. RREAREE PRY 
AALS SETS 2 EAH UR AE 22 RR REET 
HDR 


SKC) (=> 
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$52 HH OF 


PRI, CHRH, METRS 
EW. HIP MMA ALMA WEN, aH 
AOKI HERR, Aleeiia 
Ee. RNWMAAATERMNF, MA 
EFC. aE. 

FEE AE BW A SE BB) 
BERNACEHENRMR. —TAMA 
4Yh. FORMA, DRACH BRA 
REM RHR. AREF, BES BBS 
PERK, BUA ANA HA. SF. 
Y, HVERRAT—H, FAOCHMY 
F G0 SE HH BR AR 


Ah BA oY SF 


WR REAL OMS, mA 


FRA, MEA ABN! 
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PEA PRE, AB: “RI 
AMT. MASTS RRR 
OM, MERA ST HRS EY.” 

HEE NBL: “ARLES He TA at 
RHA, AAW, ALAS RTH K 
TASHA.” 

“ERB MAMUARAS, BOM 
iL RA AN A WER HEB). — ABA EB 
fh Any ate BEM A ERE, EME 
FR; ACMA ROH ee, Je 
5 ny it a AOR.” 

“BS AER TEL, ikea A 
OR eR TT 7B WH tT A AY 
AFC TEMS BUR, BRERA AL 
BA SEALS” 

BE A fe 8 78k BE RB HV 
FETE ALL. OBBEDL: “PORE RLR, 
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BABE; MD, MAR ER: 
Bi, BABE.” Aiea: “at 
HK. MEMARK, HE-ARMAWA 
KERR AW ARMA.” HRA 
ARERR EAA. PRAT A A 
SURAT, Fi A AR BY RS 
RA. FARA AASB T— we 
PAF TRA EEA RNAS 
MATE. WFR OR BE OAR 5S Ht TF A 
Me, FP HE ee RE TC MIKE, AB 
PEE — HEF BKB A, Lie 
PRE Ab, RAB LAY 


An Xp S58 10h 


RRR MR, EFT 
, AAWESRRH SARL. KM 
BEAR BE [el Bi EA VA eS ER SESE, th 
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7B fie FAS A RE A HEAT 
FE BY — Bil Fe FRAT A BE 73 42 fl 

HEAR AANA DMO fh 
11 RE ACES ASAE RE RAE NR, HE 
M4N ARAB, IRA RHRK 
RAMS. Cie PATA BAe mR 
TDR. 1 109 2 Ah i GF th 17 TE kb te — 
AY AR ib Fe EB tH ARB 


Kz HE 


RWGTS HE MZ AE. RAT AM AR 
PEI, FR BBM. RERMRS 
FAR BRAM. RNAH AMA E HY 
RIPE a, RARE SES RR RAS 
BREA RR. Wk, ARS RERS 
BReBA EMRE, RUA UT 
Be Hy RAN RT, te RAT PEE 
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a. AMARC, FERRE 
AW 


FIERY 


ARAPAHO HO HA 
ASME, REAM CEO, 
fe A A HE RS of A — A a HB PAVE 
3. AEA RR, ee 
fe 7, KALTER MAR wR HO 
EAN. 

BARB H—-TARMRWA, AB 
AA FEAR Be A Bt OR |, Lt 
SEL T Me RAL. RRB, 
WR — 7 PES FWA A FET CE, 
GRMIMK, MARAWWAAL, ft 
RAAB AW, AASB BER AIH 
KE. 
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AUF BY 2 i 


AEERBZASWHFR, MEA 


Ay RS SE Dy GA Tr TT HK HE 
WR AA. URC AMF: RAS 
FARA TY, FRAT EE AR A Re BRA 
RYE THY ER 
HRM At, AAAS 
2, RUKOPMET OA. CART 
RB, MAABREAR, RAEI 
IAM EA, HB th RT 
BYE Sb TF a AB EY IVE oh. FEET 
ARN, MARA HRA, FF 
RAR NBR PMI AH. RTH 
HPKMABRSARCNMAR. REA 
Fy KANT A Le FE RR SL I SE BY TE 
FORA Hh th BE tC RE 
URNARAAFT BR, RU—-TP>RE 
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HE EA A — ER IE — HR 2k BEAR EK 

ARLE XT A RB A, Mess 
AF FETE KM MA MG 1) Le HF BY HP BA Pr OR es 
HMA, DLERRBAASHAR, 
4a BE REAR AE SIAR IL. TERE IA 
AKIRA, MAAR EE RIE R 
FR o BRAT) Tia HE Be Wh BK RI BE BR RF 
KOR, Bl AA — +P BY SRY YK BT VA 
FEARE, AMARC NRAMRA KK, 
HM ACH RRAAKK. We BS 
A FEE UR AS BV AB HE AE BFL HY BS 
SEB. HANSA VA Fe BS GE. 

Aca ob ARST RAC, AS 
HELEN RAR 3G PE TR, AAP 
RBH RAR, BIBI AKT 
A), RAN Di IH RAR 

RAABMHCMABR, AHILR 
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1 T RR A FC. KAR, RIN 


fe AE oP VA 2 TE RAR, 


BRT PET A, BE FR ATT BY Ly BE a de 
SMM, Mi AIR RABE RRL 
PYAR. RIVRABURAR OD, + 
EA AA 2 7S 38 Sth Fe ARR AE PE E: ) D HE 


[ey ray 
IR VA te 30 8, 
URF-Y, 


KS 5K, 
BY FE AR IE 
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“ 


aa a ee i ee a a A 


re 3 . bs 
Be SO aR aE Ee, an Ya od ae 
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